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1983; Olgaard, 1977; Seawright et al., 1981; van Schothorst and

Oosterom, 1984) and criteria for certain microorganisms in some foods
have been established or recommended (ICMSF, 1974) * The value and use

of microbiological criteria for foods are the subjects of another
National Research Council report (NRC, 1984).

Microbiological hazards in foods that have passed inspection have
been well documented. In terms of acute disease, food-borne infections
and intoxication appear to pose greater health hazards than foods
contaminated by pesticide residues, food additives, chemical toxicants,
and natural toxic substances (WHO/ICMSF, 1982). In part, this relates
to the fact that some microbiological contaminants have the ability to
multiply in foods. However, just as the lag time (incubation period)
of a few days between ingestion of food and the onset of an infectious
food-borne disease makes it difficult to implicate a food as the
vehicle in a specific event, the much greater lag time (latency period)
before the expression of chronic disease after ingestion of a toxicant
makes documentation of this association very complex.

SUMMARY AND RECOMMENDATIONS

Salmonella infections remain a major health problem and an economic
burden. A considerable number of food-borne outbreaks of salmonellosis
stem from the consumption of contaminated meat and poultry products,
and these accounted for 30% of the Salmonella-related outbreaks from
1966 to 1975.

Salmonella and other enteric bacterial pathogens, such as
Campylobacter jejuni, Clostridium perfringens, and Escherichia coli,
originate in the digestive tract and fecal material of the slaughtered
animal; inappropriate or ineffective slaughter procedures result in the
contamination of the surfaces of meat and poultry products with these
infectious agents. Infectious agents of nonenteric origin that have
been implicated in food-borne diseases of meat and poultry origin
include Toxoplasma gondii, Trichinella spiralis, Cysticercus spp., and
Clostridium botulinum. Toxins from molds and other microorganisms,
such as aflatoxin B^, also have potential health implications for the
consumer of meat and poultry products. Minimizing or eliminating
potentially infectious enteric bacteria can be achieved by careful
cleaning and removal of the external surfaces (skin, hair, feathers) of
the slaughtered animal, and removal of digestive tracts in such a
manner as to prevent contamination of edible tissues. Another
important consideration is the cross-contamination of infectious agents
from raw meat and poultry products to other foods in the home or In
commercial kitchens.

Procedures on safely handling and processing meat and poultry
products in the kitchen are well established and should be reemphasized
to the public through appropriate educational vehicles. Among these
procedures is the proper cooking of pork and pork products at the
appropriate time and temperature to destroy the Trichinella organism, a